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EEVIBWS 

Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Bruder 
Grimm. ~Nea bearbeitet von Johannes Bolte und Geoeg 
PolIvka. Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Theodor Weicher, 1913-15. lex. 8vo, Erster Band (Nt. 
1-60), pp. viii + 556; Zweiter Band (Nr. 61-120), pp. v 
-4- 566. 

One hundred years ago the second volume of the Household 
Tales of the Brothers Grimm was published at Berlin by Beimer 
("in der Bealschulbuchhandlung"), completing the immortal 
work. The first volume was issued late in 1812, and contained 
eighty-six numbers (ninety-four stories, of which four were frag- 
mentary). The second volume contained seventy stories. The first 
volume was dedicated to "Prau Elisabeth von Arnim fiir den 
kleinen Johannes Freimund," and had a preface by "Wilhelm Grimm 
(reprinted in his Eleinere Schriften, i, 320-328), "Zeugnisse fiir 
Kindermarchen," an Appendix of notes to the stories in the volume, 
and some examples of children's beliefs. The second volume had 
likewise a preface by Wilhelm (Kleinere Schriften, i, 328-332), and 
an Appendix of notes to the seventy stories. The notes were written 
by the brothers in common, according to Herman Grimm, who 
says that in one of his father's copies of the first volume stood 
written, "Die Anmerkungen gemeinschaftlich." This is probably 
true of the second volume also. The notes fill seventy pages in 
the first volume and fifty-one in the second. In the notes of the 
first volume the geographical distribution of the stories of oral 
origin is not given. It is always given in the notes of the second 
volume. The material for comparison was at that time not large, 
and is very sparingly cited in both volumes. The Pentamerone, 
Straparola, Gesta Bomanorum, Thousand and One Nights, Scotch 
and Danish ballads, and fable collections, are among the most fre- 
quently cited sources, and the references to mythology, classical 
and mediaeval (northern), are not numerous. 

In the second edition of the Household Tales (Berlin, 1819, 2 

vols.) the notes were collected into a third volume (Berlin, 1822 

pp. vi-f 441). The notes, the editors say in the preface, give 

first the locality where the stories of oral origin were collected 
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and expressly mention the eases where something is taken from 
another story or where two are combined. An actual fusion has 
not taken place and what has been inserted can easily be detached 
again. Then are given the variants, generally as briefly as possible, 
in some cases as completely as necessary. Those who complain 
of too great minuteness or seriousness may be right in some in- 
stances, but the editors think their way the best, for a more poptx- 
lar treatment (" leicliteres Anfassen") would afford only a slight 
advantage, and in no case the true freedom which the creative 
poet needs, and would have entirely destroyed the scientific aim of 
the collection. The agreement with foreign traditions, often far 
separated by time and place, is carefully pointed out, since weight 
is justly laid upon this circumstance because it is not easy to ex- 
plain. One will suspect here and there direct communication, 
perhaps show its probability; in most cases, however, it cannot be 
done, and then the fact remains unexplained and not the less 
remarkable. The references and suggestions in regard to the con- 
tents and mythological significance must not be understood as 
implying in every case sure and undoubted truth ; much is cited 
only because the suspected connection may appear more clearly in 
the future. The introduction to the first volume (181!)) shows 
how the editors wish these things to be used. The compilation of 
testimony ("Zeugnisse ") proves the existence of nuirch en in 
different times and among different nations, or it contains judg- 
ments on their value, which are the more weighty since they are 
pronounced in an unprejudiced and impartial way by men who 
have preserved a free and unbiased view. The section on the 
literature of the subject should meet with approval, especially 
from those who have not time themselves to examine the matter 
more closely. If it had been possible to use previous works in 
this field the section would perhaps have been more complete, but 
the editors have been compelled to look up and read everything 
through themselves. To this section belongs the merit of having 
made known the entire contents of Basile's Peniamerone, a work 
that previously was cited at best by its title. 

This third volume of notes, the work of Wilhelm, contains much 
new and interesting matter. The first edition had only five 
"Zeugnisse," the second has nineteen. Much space is given to 
Straparola and Basile. The latter is fully analyzed (pp. 280-369), 
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and (pp. 370-371) a survey is given of the forty-eight stories 
which correspond more or less to the German ones. The literature of 
the subject fills pp. 269-441, and is interesting as showing the enor- 
mous additions which have since then been made to the literature 
of popular tales. Under the heading "Spain," Wilhelm remarks: 
" There is no doubt of the existence of marchen. A passage in 
Cervantes (cited above in the "Zeugnisse") speaks of them and 
a fragment from a story of giants in Calderon is mentioned in the 
notes to Xo. 112. Also a passage in the comedy " It is worse than 
it was" (translated by Malsburg, 1, 335) seems to be based upon 
a roRsmilrchen." This is all that was known of Spanish popular 
traditions in 1822. 

The third edition (Gottingen, Dieterich, 1837, 2 vols.) con- 
tained in the preface the following reference to the volume of 
notes : " The third part, the contents of which relates solely to the 
scientific use of the collection and hence could find admission only 
to a very narrow circle, is not printed this time with this edition, 
as copies are still to be had from Beimer at Berlin. In the future 
this third part will appear as an independent work, in which will 
also be found the introduction to the second edition 'Uber das 
Wesen der Marchen,' and ' Kinder wesen unci Kindersitten.' " It 
was long before this promise was fulfilled. The brothers left the 
library at C'assel for Gottingen in 1829, and were dismissed from 
their professorship there in 1837. In 1840 they were called to 
Berlin, where they remained until they died, Wilhelm in 1859, 
and Jacob in 1863. Jacob had become engrossed in his philological 
work and had relinquished to Wilhelm the care of the Household 
Tales. This is not the place to recount the interesting story of 
the constant revision of the collection, the omission and addition 
of stories and the continual stylistic changes in the individual 
tales. All this has been admirably told by Ernest Tonnelat in his 
Les conies des freres Grimm, fltv.de snr la composition et le style 
du recueil des Kinder- unci Hausmarchen, Paris, 1912. 

Editions of the Household Tales were published in 1840 (fourth), 
1843 (fifth), 1850 (sixth), and 1857 (seventh), all at Gottingen, 
Dieterich, in two volumes. To the first volume of the sixth 
edition was prefixed, with additions, the essay on the literature of 
the subject which first appeared in 1822. Otherwise no changes, 
except in the number and style of the stories, were made in the 
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last four editions. The long promised third volume of notes did 
not appear until 1856, and bears on the title page : " Dritter Band, 
Dritte Auflage." The promise made in 1837 was not fully kept, 
for the introductions to the first and second volumes of the second 
edition (1819), on the "Wesen der Marchen" and "Kinderwesen 
und Kindersitten " were not reprinted and must be consulted by 
scholars in Wilhelm Grimm's Kleinere Schriften, i, 333-358, 359- 
398. The very brief preface dated Berlin, May 25, 1856, says 
that "the long time which has elapsed between this and the pre- 
vious editions of the third volume has afforded opportunity for 
many additions, to which belong the references to the collections 
of tales that have since become known. The more extensive essay 
on the literature of the subject which was printed in the first 
volume of the edition of 1850, I have completed and added to 
the earlier essay" (of 1822). 

The third volume of notes was not printed again. Wilhelm, as 
we have seen, died in 1859, and Jacob had for many years left to 
his brother the care of the various editions of the Household Tales. 
The first seven editions are the only ones of value for the text, 
prefatory matter and notes. They are all scarce and the student 
will have to content himself with the reprint of the first edition by 
Panzer (Miinchen, Beck, 1913) and of the seventh edition (1857) 
in Eeclam's Universal-Bibliothek, three volumes, the third of which 
contains the notes as in the third edition of the third volume 
(1856). We may add that the notes are translated in the English 
version of the Household Tales by Margaret Hunt (with introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang) published in Bohn's Standard Library, 
London, 1884, 2 vols., the notes being divided between the two 
volumes. 

How enormous has grown the literature of the subject can be 
seen from a comparison of the works cited by the Grimms in 1822 
and 1856 with, for example, the excellent, although far from 
exhaustive, bibliography in Adolf Thimme's Das Marchen, Leipzig, 
1909, pp. 166-201. Well might the editors say, even in 1856: 
" How unique was our collection when it first appeared, and what 
a rich crop has sprung up since! At that time people smiled 
indulgently when we asserted that thoughts and intuitions were 
preserved in these stories, the origin of which was to be sought 
for in the darkness of antiquity. Now this is hardly ever denied. 
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Stories of this kind are sought for with full recognition of their 
scientific value and with a dread of altering any part of their 
contents, whereas formerly they were only regarded as worthless 
amusements of fancy which might be manipulated at will." 

The history of the study of folk-lore in general, and of popular 
tales in particular, is long and interesting, but cannot be recited 
here, except to say that the study of popular tales was powerfully 
promoted by the three theories of their origin and diffusion: the 
mythological (philological), the Indian, and the anthropological. 
These theories succeeded each other just as the extravagances of 
the preceding one had caused it to fall into disrepute. Max Miiller, 
Cox and De Gubernatis were followed by Benfey and Cosquin, and 
these in turn yielded to Frazer and Lang. Tales have been col- 
lected from all parts of the world, and societies have been founded 
for their study. Periodicals, general and local, have sprung up 
to preserve popular traditions and the student of any particular 
branch stands aghast at the mass of material which he must 
master. He is fortunately aided by such monographs as Miss 
Cox's Cinderella (Folk-Lore Society, London, 1893), and Hart- 
land's The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, to say nothing of 
the last edition of Frazer's Golden Bough, with its exhaustive 
index, constituting a rich bibliography of every field of folk-lore. 

No attempt was made for many years to revise and complete 
the notes of the Household Tales, although one German scholar in 
particular had spent practically his whole life in the collection of 
materials for such a purpose. Eeinhold Kohler was born in Weimar 
in 1830 and died there in 1892, occupying for thirty-six years a 
position in the ducal library. In many respects he resembled the 
Grimms in his personal modesty, his wide erudition, and his pas- 
sionate attachment to his native place. Hte became interested 
early in the study of the themes or motifs of popular tradition and 
displayed extraordinary learning in following them through the 
labyrinth of an ever-increasing literature. For many years he 
was the oracle consulted by scholars from every quarter of the 
globe, and rarely was the oracle ever silent. He furnished collec- 
tors with notes for their stories and in the form of reviews made 
independent contributions to every field of the subject. After 
his death, his articles, scattered through a host of periodicals in 
every country of Europe, were collected and published by Johannes 
Bolte and Erich Schmidt (1894-1900). 
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No one was more competent to continue Kohler's work, and to 
do what he had not done — to prepare a new edition of the notes 
of the Household Tales — than Professor Bolte, Oberlehrer of the 
gvmnasiuin at Berlin, famous for his annotations to Jacob Frey's 
Gartengesellschaft, Martin Montanus's Schwankbiicher, Valentin 
Schumann's Nachtbuchlein and Georg Wickram's Werke, all pub- 
lished by the Stuttgart Litterarischer Verein. as well as by his 
masterly editing of the Zeitschrift des Vereins fi'ir Volkskunde. 
vols, xn-xxrv, 1902-1914. Sixteen years ago Herman Grimm 
entrusted to Professor Bolte the annotated copies of the Kinder- 
und Havsmarchen which had belonged to his father and uncle 
with the view to a new edition of the third volume of 1856. The 
difficulties in the way of the enterprise were considerable. It was 
easy enough, as Professor Bolte says, to insert in the text notices 
about the authorities and the time of collection, and to repeat from 
the earlier editions the stories which the brothers Grimm had 
later suppressed or only partially printed. As soon, however, as 
it came to the insertion of the huge mass of new stories from all 
countries of the inhabited globe, it appeared that the editor, in 
the arrangement as well as in the valuation of the individual 
themes or motifs, would often have to pursue his own course, even 
if he endeavored to preserve the wording of the third edition 
wherever it was feasible. In order to keep the work within reason- 
able limits, it was imperative to give the contents of the numerous 
variants very concisely, and, with no reference to attempts at 
mythological interpretation, to present merely a survey of the 
geographical diffusion of the individual themes and their traces 
in earlier centuries. This plan has been followed in the two 
volumes before us, and the editor promises for the last volume a 
survey of the literature of the subject, an index of the motifs of 
the stories and a systematic index of the contents of the mdrchen 
and a brief history of the Kinder- und Hausmarchen. The first 
volume contains the notes to the first sixty mdrchen, the second the 
notes to sixty more, making a total of one hundred and twenty 
for the two volumes. At this rate it will scarcely be possible to 
finish the work in a third volume. The completion of the task is, 
as the editor says in the preface of the volume just published, 
postponed until the end of the war " which has brought into bloody 
conflict nations whose friendly intercourse in the exchange of 
their intellectual products we have endeavored to depict." 
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Professor Bolte was fortunate enough to find a most valuable 
collaborator for his great work in Georg Polivka, professor of 
Slavic philology in the University of Prague, who has consulted 
the southeast and east European, Caucasian, and central Asiatic 
popular traditions, so far as they have been published in Slavic 
translations. The result of the collaboration of these two scholars 
has been the collection and orderly arrangement of an amount of 
material simply astounding in its extent. For the first hundred 
and twenty marchen the notes in the third edition are contained 
in two hundred small octavo pages. In Bolte and Polivka they fill 
eleven hundred and twenty-two large octavo pages. The editors 
have retained all that was possible of the original and have indi- 
cated at the beginning of each story the pagination of the third 
edition. Further than this they could not go, as it would have 
been impossible to show the changes and additions that they have 
made unless they had simply reprinted the third edition and then 
added their own material in foot-notes or supplements. This 
perhaps would have been the most satisfactory way, especially if 
the object of the work was a pious reproduction of the Grimm 
notes. 

Take for example the second marchen, "Katze und Maus in 
Gesellschaft," the notes to which in the third edition fill seventeen 
lines. In Bolte and Polivka the place of the story in the first 
edition (1812) is indicated, with the note from Wilhelm's copy, 
"von Gretchen Wild in Kassel, 1808." The thirteen following 
lines are preserved, but the final four are swallowed up in more 
than three pages of additional references. The Grimms knew 
versions only from Further Pomerania, Holstein, and Norway. 
Outside of Europe the only reference is to an African story in 
Koelle's African native Literature, London, 1854. In Bolte and 
Polivka references are made to French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Greek (modern), Slovenian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, 
Greater Bussian, Lesser Bu6sian, Lettish, Kisgis, Esthonian, Tun- 
gus, Kabyle, Algerian, Madegascar, American Negro, French 
Guiana, Islandic, Indian etories, besides several north European 
versions unknown to the Grimms. 

In addition to the wealth of parallel stories the editors have 
introduced from time to time copious bibliographies of story- 
incidents, e. g., the girl from whose mouth roses, pearls or money 
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fall when she laughs; the secret of the language of animals; the 
Water of Life; the dragon's tongue cut out as means of hero's 
recognition; the sale of a cat in a catless land (Whittington) ; the 
speaking spittle (blood-drop, furniture, etc.) in lovers' flight; Life 
Index; helpful animals, and many others. Even the name of 
" Aschenputtel " is subjected to a long examination and compari- 
son with the similar designations in various countries, by which 
the word is connected with the widespread belief in the stupidity 
of the youngest of three sons (or daughters). 

Were this great work limited to the collection and arrangement 
of parallels to the stories of oral origin it would be indispensable 
to all students in this rather narrow field of work, but the stories 
in the Household Tales are many of them (over thirty-four per 
cent.) of literary origin. It was generally supposed that the Grimms 
collected their stories from oral sources and published the tales 
as they took them down. It was not until the publication of E. 
Steig's article, "Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Marchen und 
Sagen der Briider Grimm," Herrig's Archiv, vol. 107 (1901), 
Hermann Hamann's Die literarischen Vorlagen der Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen und ihre Bearoeitung durch die Briider Grimm, 
Berlin, 1906 (Palaestra, xlvii), and E. Tonnelat's study cited 
above, that the literary character of the Gri mm s' immortal work 
clearly appeared, and the fact that much of it was taken from 
printed, literary sources. The fact is that the brothers rewrote 
and arranged their material and subjected it for many years to 
minute stylistic changes, so that it is impossible for the reader to 
distinguish between a marchen taken down from the lips of the 
story-teller, Prau Viehmannin of Niederzwehren, and a story 
originally told in verse by Hans Sachs in his Schwarike, or in prose 
by Hans Kirchhof in his Wendunmuth (Grimm, Nos. 148, 177). 
The stories of literary origin constitute, as we have just said, over 
thirty-four per cent, of the marchen in the Household Tales, and 
afford Bolte and Polivka occasion for extensive and valuable 
excursuses in the field of comparative literature. It is a very 
interesting question how great a role literature plays in the dif- 
fusion of popular tales. The importance of the mediaeval sermon 
with its exempla has long been recognized, and the theory of Benfey 
rests largely upon the use by the people of stories transmitted by 
the translations of the Indian story and fable books. 
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This is a subject which has not yet received due attention and 
the work we are reviewing contributes valuable materials for the 
purpose. Our space permits lis to cite only a few examples. Grimm, 
No. 78, "Der alte Grossvater und der Enkel," relates the story 
of the son who threatens to treat his father as the latter has treated 
his. The Disciplina clericalis made this tale famous and it is 
found in Jacques de Vitry and many other sermon-books, from 
which it filtered into popular use. Another favorite story of 
preachers is the pathetic marchen No. 109, " Das Totenhemdchen," 
which is also found in many popular versions and finds an echo 
in classical literature. Another good example of the relation 
between literary and popular use is found in No. 82, "De Spiel- 
hansel," where the editors have collected a mass of literary material 
which illustrates very well the tendency of the popular tale to be- 
come localized and assume the form of a legend (" Sage ") . No. 94, 
"Die kluge Bauerntochter," is another example of the same 
tiling, with an amazing wealth of references to the use of riddles 
and the accomplishment of difficult tasks. This is one of the 
stories which Benf ey traced back to an Indian original, " iiber die 
Liicken der tiberlieferung kuhn hinwegschreitend," as the editors 
say. Literary diffusion plays a more important part in stories of 
the character of jests and fables, such as No. 98, "Doctor 
Allwissend," No. 104, "Die klugen Leute," and No. 119, "Die 
sieben Schwaben." 

It would be an endless task to mention all the fascinating topics 
of study suggested by the Anmerkungen. It will long be the 
incomparable work of reference for all students in this field and 
an unsurpassable monument of scholarship at once minute, exact 
and broad. Although the editors will not at present proceed with 
the printing of the third volume, it is pleasant to be able to state 
that Professor Bolte is now publishing in the Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fur VolhsJcunde some of the m'drchen contained in the 
papers left by the brothers Grimm, the first instalment having 
appeared in the Zeitschrift, Heft 1-2, 1915, pp. 31-51. It con- 
tains two stories from the Minister territory, collected by the 
Haxthausen family before 1816. These stories (two of six which 
Dr. Bolte intends to publish) are contained in a package of papers 
left by the Grimms, entitled: "Marchen, aus den Quellen des 
Buches aufgehoben, weil noch einiges darin stand, das nicht 
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koimte benutzt werden, oder weil die Quellen noch einmal nach- 
zusehen sind," and : " Zweifelhaftes, Fragmente, Spuren, Ein- 
zelnes." The stories in this package were not used and are of 
interest as being marchen not represented in the final collection 
of the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen. The two now in question : " Des 
Toten Dank" and "Der dankbare Tote und die aus der Sklaverei 
erloste Konigstochter," belong to the cycle of " The Thankful 
Dead," about which so extensive a literature has clustered. This 
literature is passed in review by Dr. Bolte (who has here again 
been aided by Professor Polivka) with his usual astounding erudi- 
tion and his article presents a complete monograph of the subject. 
The range of the stories in the Grimms' collection is very wide 
and it is interesting to learn that tales and motifs which do not 
appear there existed in Germany at the time in forms which the 
brothers did not feel that they could use. Dr. Bolte has again 
laid all students of comparative storiology under deep obligations 
and they will look forward with interest to the continuation of 
the article in the Zeitschrift. 

T. F. Crane. 

Cornell University. 



The Dramas of Lord Byron: a critical study. By Samuel C. Chew, 
Jr., Ph. D. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915. 
[Hesperia: Schriften zur englischen Philologie, 3.] 

Dr. Chew's The Dramas of Lord Byron is an admirable disser- 
tation: admirable (1) for accurate and wide familiarity with 
technical studies, with the English drama of the early nineteenth 
century, and notably with the literary backgrounds of European 
literature; (2) for analysis, insight, and meditation as to literary 
phenomena (with the exceptions noted below) ; and (3) for crafts- 
manship — skilful arrangement, balance, evolution in the presen- 
tation, and a simple, gentlemanly style. I tabulate thus precisely 
because the little work is in a way an answer to two types of fault- 
finders: (1) to those outside the university world for whom a close 
and systematic study of a literary problem seems trivial, pedantic, 
futile; and (2) to those inside the university world for whom liter- 
ary research means only the discovery and collation of facts (as in- 
fluences of events or of other writers, averagings of metaphors, col- 



